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OF TASTEK 


ALMOST every one is capable of receiving plea- 
sure from perceiving objects which are novel, great, 
sublime, or beautiful. There are but few who are 
‘ proof against the charms of lively and diversified co- 
jours, a morning in spring, a setting sun in summer, 
the vast firmament, the ocean, a beautiful face, a 
Be piece of comic description, melodious music, a beau- 
os tiful picture, an elegant speaker, or a fine poem. 
rd That part of our constitution which has the capacity 
4 of receiving those pleasures, has been called, in the 
4 language of science, “ the powers of Taste.” 
. Tue term taste, as expressive of a sense of those 
pleasures, is metaphorical. It is borrowed from the 
external sense of taste, which, by means of the saliva 
and palate, judges of the qualities of food. In this j 
view, a power to relish to a high degree the beau- 
ties of nature and art, is analogous to the power 
which an improved palate has of nicely discriminat- 
ing flavours, and bestowing an additional zest on 





those of which it appreves. With the same rapture 
that one of nice organs relishes the most luscious 


viands, one of a fine taste contemplates a variegated 
si 
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landscape, or dwells with admiration on the exqui- 
site productions of genius. 

WHATEVER pleasing emotions are generated in 
the breast, upon beholding things new, sublime, or 
beautiful, are to be referred to these powers. We 
bestow the vague appellation of taste alike upon the 
momentary sweetness we derive from the melody of 
the groves, blushing flowers, sequestered spots, per- 
fumed arbours ; upon the still amaze with which we 
contemplate a dashing cataract, or a huge promon- 
tory ; and upon the chilling horror with which we 
read a tragical story, or witness the shock of an 
earthquake. ‘The soul that expands when viewing 
the expanse of heaven; is tossed by beholding the 
troubled deep ; swells at the sight of a huge moun- 
tain ; contracts upon contemplating the perpetration 
of a horrid deed ;_ thrills at the sound of musie, or 
experiences a thousand emotions as various and 
charming, as the beautiful landseape which it sur- 
veys, is in possession of powers, which, however di- 
versified in their operations, pass under the indefi- 
nite name taste. 

Owine to the endless diversity of form which 
the powers of taste assume, the capacity they have 
of being excited by qualities, original, combined, and 
often directly opposite, with the close affinity they 
have for other faculties, no satisfactory definition of 
them can be given. ‘They have generally been re- 
garded as a distinct class of powers, eccupying a 
middle place between the powers of the understand- 
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ing and of sense. This theory was first suggested by 
Addison, in his excellent papers on « the pleasures 
of imagination.” He observes, «'The pleasures of 
the imagination are not so gross as those of sense, 
nor so refined as those of the understanding.”* The 
most distinguished modern writers on taste, Burke, 
Kaims, De Alembert, Gerard, Knight and Blair, 
have, with slight variations, adopted this theory. 
Whatever diversity of colouring they may have em- 
ployed, the delineations they have marked for them- 
selves are the same. In accounting for the pheno- 
menon of taste, they have agreed, that the powers 
of taste are distinet from all others, and that there 
are some qualities common to all objects, which ex- 
eite in them a sense of beauty. 

UnsaTisracrory as this theory certainly is, it 
has been long and generally in use. This is the more 
remarkable, that, while the powers of taste have 
been admitted to be distinct from other powers, no 
successful effort has been made to fix their limits. It 
is not less extraordinary, that something common to 
all objects capable of exciting the pleasures of taste, 
should have been adinitted. Who would suppose that 
there are any qualities in common, to a flash of 
lightning, the roar of thunder, a rugged cliff, a 
beautiful poem, and the melody of the groves? Yet 
each of these possesses a capacity of exciting the 
powers of taste. 


* Spectator, No. 411, Bost. edit. 
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Tuis theory has at length yielded to one which 
has completely succeeded in reducing the phenome- 
na of taste to first principles. It has been demonstrated 
by Mr. Allison, in a work lately published in England, 
called «An Essay on Taste,” that the powers of 
taste do not constitute a distinct class of powers, 
and that there is no common quality inherent in ob- 
jects which excite the sense of beauty. He has sue- 
cessfully traced the powers of taste to certain sim- 
ple, elementary affections, which he has found to 
belong to that class of the human powers, known by 
the name of the affections, or passions. Instead of a 
quality common to all objects eliciting the pleasures 
of taste, he has shewn that there is nothing common 
to them, but a power to excite these primary af- 
feetions, by suggesting some idea, which the imagi- 
nation instantly seizes, and hurrying on in a train 
of association, touches, as it passes, with exquisite 
delicacy, the simple affections of our nature. 

AGREEABLY to this theory, I wish my reader to 
understand, by the powers of taste in this and subse- 
quent essays, are intended, the simple and primary 
affections, such as love, joy, sorrow, fear, &e. to 
which all tasteful emotions, however combiged, are 
reducible ; by the pleasures of taste, those emotions 
which we feel when the primary affections are ex- 
cited; by beauty, sublimity, and any other capacity 
in objects to excite these emotions, the power of 
suggesting to the imagination a something which 
awakens a train of association, that operates as it 
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advanees upon the primary affections. According to 
this view, objects, instead of containing an inherent 
quality, which, if contemplated, would excite the 
same emotions in every beholder, only answer the 
purpose of suggesting something to the imagination 


which sets it to work ; the nature of which suggestion 


is not fixed, but depends upon an endless diversity 
of cireumstances. This theory I intend to illustrate 
and apply to the several phenomena of taste in sub- 
sequent essays. The remaining part of this I shall 
occupy in rescuing my subject from popular preju- 
dices, by pointing out its advantages. 

Tue powers of taste, upon which the Author of 
our being has stamped the most amiable characters 
of our nature, have been depreciated more than any 
of our powers. Stern philosophy has treated them 
rather as excrescences which ought to be lopt off, 
than faculties of the soul, which ought to be che- 
rished. The stoic, in aiming to exterminate the pas- 
sions, medidated the destruction of powers, embrac- 
ing some of the most noble tendencies of his nature. 
The ignorant of all descriptions, whatever creed they 
adopt, agree in vilifying the pleasures of taste. 
They regard all pretensions to taste as of the nature 
of extravagance, levity, prophaneness, or dissipation. 
To talk to them of relishing the beauty of a picture, 
a poem, ora landscape, excites a suspicion of a mind 
composed of light materials. Usefulness is the only 
quality about an object which gives them satisfaction 


—and to speak of pleasure, disconnected from profit, 
T 2 
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appears a gross absurdity. Thus, from every quar- 
ter, contempt is poured upon a class ef powers with 
which the Creator has endowed us, to answer the 
most valuable purposes. 

WERE there nothing more than the conviction, 
that the powers of taste constitute a part of our na- 
ture, it would be sufficient to defend them from the 
imputations of the rude and ignorant. ‘The Deity 
does nothing in vain, The same wisdom and benevo- 
dence which induced him to endow us with under- 
standing to perceive and judge, with passions to sti- 
mulate to action, have disposed him to bestow a 
power to receive pleasure from the contemplation 
of his works, from thousands of sources which are 
perpetually administering a refined satisfaction te 
the mind. To depreciate the powers, is to vilify the 
works of Go& Every animadversion upon taste, as 
a faculty, goes to establish a position, that there are 
certain parts of our constitution which are essen- 
tially injurious. This is a palpable reflection on the 
Deity. It approaches to charging him with malevo- 
lent intentions in the formation of man. 

Burr the valuable purposes which the powers of 
taste subserve, shew them to have been bestowed by 
a Benevolent Being. To have impressed upon the 
soul a capacity to derive pleasure from objects 
grand, sublime, novel, or beautiful, shews, that the 
Creator intended Py this part of our nature at least, 
to be admired. Our imagination, which is distended 
by the view of an object uneommonly grand, and 
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which produces pleasure in the same proportion that 
it swells, must, while the soul contemplates God, fur- 
nish an exquisite delight. Knowing himself to be 
the most grand and amiable object. and viewing 
himself the chief good of his intelligent offspring, 
in providing us with powers to recognize his gran- 
deur and beauty, he has displayed his wisdom in con- 
sulting his own glory, and his generesity in provid- 
ing for our happiness. Destitute of the powers of 
taste, we might have contemplated God, and every 
thing grand and beautiful in the universe, but with 
as little emotion of admiration or joy, as an eagle 
contemplates the sun. 

Mucu of human happiness, such as it is, depends 
upon the powers of taste. ‘Those souls, in which 
they exist to a great degree, are in possession of a 
constant luxury. They are benevolenily intended to 
relax the severities of life, and form a delightful 
counterpoise to the painful occurrences to which our 
nature is subjected. A profusion of materials is fur- 
nished to them by the beauties of creation, and the 
productions of human ingenuity. The man of taste 
ean retire from hourly vexations, impressed by an 
intercourse with his species, to admire the beauties 
of composition, the vigorous and eccentric flights of 
genius, the expression of a fine painting—and can 
regale himself with the boldness and symmetry of a 
building ; with the melody of birds; the meandering 
river; the jutting precipice; the majestic vault of 
heaven ; the variegated mantle of spring ; the hues ef 
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the rainbow, or the howling of the storm. Almost 
évery object teems with beauty to his imagination. 
To him every breeze is embalmed, and the sound of 
every rill is a concert. He has a property in almost 
every things he beholds. Few objects that do not 
awaken associations which thrill the finer feelings of 
his nature. It isa spécies of pleasure, to enjoy which, 
he has only to open his eyes and ears, and which 
cannot be increased by wealth, nor diminished by po- 
verty. It may be compared to genuine piety ; a man 
in rags possessing it, has a luxury provided for him, 
more refined and gratifying, than the accumulation 
of property, or even the splendour of power. 

TasTeE has an affinity with piety itself. The nice 
perceptions and delicate sense which accompany vir- 
tue, are always in the proportion that taste predomi- 
nates. That soul which possesses a superior capacity 
of discerning the beauties of nature, has a superior 
aptitude for the perception and relish of moral beau- 
ty. The heart which is most alive to the beauty 
and sublimity of surrounding objects, isa soil, where 
the seeds of piety will generate with a more rapid 
and vigorous growth. To prove the affinity which 
taste has for piety and virtue, there is nothing more 
requisite than to be assured, no vicious man can pos- 


sess a correct and delicate taste. Vice blunts the 
feelings which are necessary to constitute excellence 
in taste, not less than the frequent taste of acrid sub- 
stances divests the palate of that nice perception re- 
quisite to distinguish between the flavours of differ- 
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ent kinds of food. ‘lhe delicate sensibilities of our 
nature acquire and preserve their capacity to discern 
and relish what is amiable, only when associated with 
correct principles and habits. On this account it is, 
that pious persons, all other things equal, are gene- 
rally as distinguishable for a quick sense and relish 
of natural, as of moral beauty. 

Tuat excellence ef the human powers which 
constitutes genius, depends, to a great degree, upon 
the powers of taste. It is the creative power of 
the imagination by imitating nature, and some- 
times transcending its limits in the artful ecrea- 
tion of fancied worlds, which has excited the admira- 
tion of ages. A mind unsusceptible of the ideas of 
grandeur and beauty, is defective in that which en- 
titles it to the meed of originality of invention, and 
sublimity and elegance of execution. In sagacity, an 
Indian might rival Pythagoras, while his deficiency 
in taste would render him inferior to a school-boy in 
pretensions to genius. It is the power of invention 
which enables the traveller to kindle a fire in the 
wilderness, and gives him a decided claim to superi- 
ority above the Ourang-Outang, who would never 
have dreamt of eliciting fire from a flint, but who, 
when that was accomplished, would have had genius 
enough to administer fuel. A soul which can con- 
template natural beauty without emo.ion, may excel 
in the perpetration of crime, to which insensibility 
is requisite; but never can attain to eminence in 
those pursuits which chailenge human admiration. 
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‘PASTE enters more into a happy intercourse with 
society, than any other of the powers of the soul. 
It produces a refinement of manner, which gives 
ease to the possessor, and happiness to others in his 
society. That acuteness of feeling, which is essen- 
tial to the man of taste, guards him against rude 
behaviour. He judges of the sensibility of others 
from his own, and is studious not to give that pain to 
another, to which the delicate texture of his own heart 
has frequently subjected himself. Much knowledge 
is not essentially necessary to agreeable society, nor 
yet an extraordinary susceptibility of attachment. 
But taste, to a great degree, is requisite. It partakes 
of the placid, tranquil, refined and cheerful, which 
are qualities most in demand, in the ordinary inter- 
course of life. 

Bur in nothing does the excellence of taste ap- 
pear more, than in the distinguished place it oceu- 
pies in conducting from rude to refined enjoyments. 
This it does in proportion as it is cultivated, by de- 
preciating what our ignorance at one period suffered 
us to admire, and by bestowing a relish for a more. 
exalted species of beauty. Compare a person desti- 
tute of taste, with one who possesses it to a high 
degree, and no where does so great a disparity ex- 
ist. ‘he taste of the former is as much gratified 
with a caricature in a picture-shop, as he would be 
with the Cartoons of Raphael. He can perceive 
more melody in the violin of a rustic, than in the 
finest performance of the Oratorio of Handel. He 
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“ has no emotion from thunder, but that of fear, and 
Ul. ean perceive no grandeur in the heavens, but as they 
ty } afford him light to perform his task, or shed a dew | 
, | > to foster and ripen Ins crops. The beauties of crea- | 
rn > tion are poured around him tono purpose. The pro- 
. . ductions of human ingenuity, unless as far as they 
S|) are directed to profit, present him with no attrae- 
x a tions. With constant access to ten thousand sources 
rt 9 of refined delight, he never once tastes of their 
© sweetness. 
r 3 ‘NouGH, however, has been said, to evince the 
i excellence of taste, and the propriety of respecting 
‘ s and cultivating this class of our powers. hose whe 
h i labour to depreciate the subject, only discover their 
. E ignorance of the value of this excellent part of our 
constitution. It is not pretended that our taste is not 
; depraved. It is vindicated from unreasonable impu- 
tations, as it forms a part of our nature; and there 
: is no objection can be urged against it as such, that 
would not equally militate against any of our other 
| 


powers. Regarding taste as a faculty, it is a consti- 
tuent essential to a perfect human soul, and is one, 
at least, as capable of being made subservient to the 
purposes of our being, as any other. I might add, 
the pleasures derivable from taste, are even amidst 
human depravity more innocent than any other. 
While the understanding meditates error, and the 
passions impel to vice, taste receives delight from 
natural beauties, with much less of the alloy of cor- 
ruption. 
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Let none compliment themselves in being desti- 
tute of taste, or arrogate a superiority from 
vilifying its pleasures. Where enlightened reason 
is permitted to decide, it never can be esteemed 
any thing but an unaccountable defect, to want any 
of the powers essential to a human nature, to be des- 
titute of a capacity of admiring the grandeur and 
beauty of the Deity, or to be insensible to that ele- 
gant entertainment he has provided for us in the con- 
templation of his works. 








ON THE COMPARATIVE MERIT OF 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS AND COMPILATIONS, 


In a Leiter from an Author. 


= 


Mr. PIONEER, 

A LITERARY foreigner, upon looking into the 
numerous magnificent bookstores scattered over the 
cities and populous towns of this country, will be in 


danger of mistaking the true state of literary genius _ 


among us. Undoubtedly, he will exclaim, these peo- 
ple are exceedingly misrepresented abroad, We are 
educated in the belief, that nothing of literary talent, 
nor yet taste to appreciate it, is to be found here, 
and that a century is hardly competent to produce a 
man of genius. Yet lo! what a profusion of learn- 


ing. Books clegantly executed, in all languages and 
on all subjects; the newspapers teeming with lite- 
rary notices ; prospectuses scattered as thick as au- 
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tumn leaves; the engravers, compositors, pressmen, 
paper-makers, binders, and puffers, all at work. 
Surely this must be the asylum of the muses, whither 
they have fled from the deafening thunder of the ar- 
tillery of Europe. Here the inspiring steam of ge- 
nius rushes without remission on the brains of ten 
thousand authors, who, with unexampled industry, 
daily administer to the intellects of seven millions of 
people ! 

I covurp devoutly wish, for the sake of my be- 
loved country, that only half the above exclamation 
were true. A love of letters and pre-eminence in li- 
terature, are surely not less the glory of a nation, 
than a taste for, and unequalled progress in, the 
useful arts. It is the province of science, combined . 
with virtue, to give stability and perfection to blood- 
bought freedom. ‘The generous breast may project 
the plan of independence, and the courageous arm 
achieve it; but to genius it must stand indebted for 
a development of those charms which lie concealed 
from the eye of the common observer, and which 
make it the growing favourite of a free people. 
When usurped conquests require an armed soldiery 
to perpetuate their existence, the reign of liberty 
advances with firm and equal step, with the graces 
in its train, supported alone by virtue and the muses, 

EVERY one, upon comparing the progress of free- 
dom and the useful arts in this country, with the pro- 
gress of science and the liberal arts, will perceive a 


great disparity. Our freedom is eyery where cele- 
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brated and esteemed, and in those arts which conduct 
to wealth, we yield neither in theory nor practice to 
any; but in the walks of literature we loiter shame- 
fully behind. Devotedness to my country will not 
permit me to flatter her vanity. Our stock of origi- 
nal genius, if we may judge from facts, must be very 
limited. ‘The proportion which publications laying 
just claims to originality, bear to compilations and 
new editions of imported works, may not be, perhaps, 
more than as one to one thousand. Who does not 
perceive, that nine-tenths of the claims to publie pa- 
tronage in the literary way, are made with no higher 
pretensions to literary merit, than cheapening a Eu- 
ropean edition ? Some few adventurous candidates for 
literary fame, pluck up spirits enough to collect ex. 
tracts from the cefebrated works of others, and with 
the help of the paper-maker, engraver, and binder, 
arrest the attention of an admiring public; and all 
this, with no more labour of intellect, than a school- 
boy robs a bird’s nest and strings the eggs. 

‘To what causes we ought to ascribe this poverty 
ef intellect, is difficult to ascertain. Ought we to ad- 
mit that there is any thing malignant to genius in the 
air, food or climate of our country? or that the soil 
is less propitious to a luxuriancy of intellect? Nei- 
ther of these dare we admit. No deficiency of intel- 
lect has appeared in our countrymen, as often as they 
have bended their minds to the theories of the useful 
arts. Their progress in the physical and mathema- 


tical sciences, Which exclusively belong to the pre- 
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yinee of intellect, evinces the justness of their claim 
to rank with the most acute and ingenious of other 
nations: and as to freedom, we have the universal 
suffrage of mankind, grounded upon experience, that 
it is as favourable to genius as it is to social happi- 
ness. 

PeruHapPs this barrenness of invention in the lite- 
rary world, in the midst of such a profusion of inven- 
tion and discovery in the useful arts, is to be ae- 
counted for from principles less honourable than 
even a deficiency in human talent. If this were the 
only cause, it would at least be innocent. The ta- 
lents which we do not possess, can neither be pros- 
trated at the feet of selfish passions; nor can the 
want of them reasonably infer blame. It is a defect 
in the passion for literary fame, and mercenary mo- 
tives on the part of authors, to which, let us add, a 
want of taste in general to appreciate the offspring 
of literary genius, that we ought most probably to 
ascribe an extraordinary disposition to deal in com- 
pilations, with the few and feeble exertions of our 
countrymen in original productions. 

WHEN society is ina high state of cultivation, 
learning is both relished and valued to a high de- 
gree. ‘hose who excel in it, are looked up to with 
reverence, and are certain of being allotted to a 
niche, proportioned to their merit, in the temple of 
fame. This has charms to them infinitely more fasci- 
nating than the paliry sum paid by a bookseller for 
a copy-right; or an extensive diffusion of a new edi- 
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tion with notes ; or of extracts, with the adventitious 
aid of a large hot-pressed paper, and elegant en- 
gravings, which may secure a handsome compensa- 
tion, but can never give a claim to literary merit. 

Wuen a thirst for literary glory does not pre- 
vail, the next imperious motive is commonly to pre- 
eure a remuneration in money. ‘lo accomplish this, 
it is by no means requisite, in a country where the 
love of literature is not widely felt, to toil in the 
production of original matter. Taste has not advanced 
so far as to become delicate in its choice. It sub- 
mits to be gratified by something greatly short of 
the new creations of fancy, the discoveries of intel- 
lect, or the charms of composition. The very vulgar 
motives of curiosity, and a conviction of usefulness, 
are the only ones which are generally felt ; and even 
these operate in a manner which require compara- 
tively little exertion of genius. To gratify taste, 
thus formed, no more is neeessary, than a tolerable 
knack in the art of book-making. The purposes of 
mere usefulness will be as well subserved by an ex- 
tract on economy, agriculture, trade, or the mecha- 
nical arts, as, by original essays, on these, or any 
other subjects ; and splendid paper, with a handsome 
type, especially if accompanied with plates, will sup- 
ply the place of ingenuity of plan, and brillianey of 
execution. . 

THeEsE are not the only advantages of compila- 
tions. They allow the editor to pursue other occu- 
pations, and are to be regarded as a kind of sinecure. 
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He is not compelled scrupulously to caleulate the 
price of labofir, as authors are, by productions that 
smell of the lamp. That price, which original au- 
thors are compelled to lay upon their industry, the 
mere compiler can devote to a superior quality of 
paper, to the engraver, and to a higher percentage 
to the bookseller. The matter of his productions 
costs him nothing, especially if he live ina eity, 
and have access to the public library; all that he 
requires is to put it into a handsome dress, and give 
extravagant wages to puffers, who, you will often 
find, by reasons not a little ludicrous, recommending 
the mercenary undertaking. 

Ir is not intended to depreciate compilations well 
executed, below their standards. It is the attempt 
to arrogate literary eminence, or to claim the meed 
of genius, by mere dealers in extraets, which «de- 
mands our censure. Were these small literati satis- 
fied to occupy the place assigned them as retailers 
in the literary world, animadversion upon their hum- 
ble labours would be misplaced ; but when they as- 
sume the elevated tone of original genius, and seek 
to destroy the distinction between authors and com. 
pilers, it is the province of judicious criticism to en- 
deavour to convince them of their mistake. 

TAKING in every thing which refers to compila- 
lions, executed in the best style, the proportion will 
stand thus. Supposing the capital of literary merit 
to consist of 100 shares ; 
U2 
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To the author from whom the extraets are 


borrowed, - . . . — a 
To the paper-maker, - . - 2 : 
To the printer, é - 7 - 4141-2 2 
To the engraver, - - - - eos ' 
To the publie library, - - - wet ; 
To the compiler, : - - - 21-2 ve 
Total number of shares in the stock of litera- F 

ry merit, - - - - 100 


To this view of the subjeet there is only one ob- 
jection which merits notice. It will be alleged in fa- 


vour of the compiler, «the subjects. although bor- i 
rowed, are new to the most of his readers. and if the 
matter be good, it is not the worse for having been : 
produced in another country.” It will be admitted, % 


the original matter is not depreeiated by republica- 
tion, but is rather an additional evidence of its in- 
trinsie exeellenee ; still the objeetion is without 
foree. It is not compilation that is censured here, it 
is compilation earried to excess, ealeulated to ele- 
vate it into a comparison with original matter, and 
thus to extinguish the lamp of genius, and render us 
as dependent on the literary genius of Europe, as 
some time since we were upon its manufactures and 
ecommerce. It is a mortifying reflection, that the 
same wind which prevents the landing of a merchant 


vessel, or the same tempest which drifts her upon 
the rocks, not only diminishes articles of trade, but 
ts also productive of scarcity in the literary world. 
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It is not less surprising, that we, who value our- 
selves upon our independence, should cherish a dis- 
position so uncongenial to the dignity of freemen. 
An American sailor in Hounsditey, wanting to pur- 
chase a suit, we will venture to say, would reject 
with disdain the cast clothes of the first nobleman 
in London, would treat himself to a coarser cloth, 
even at more expense, and strut away in conscious 
dignity, that though inferior in texture, it never 
graced any back but his own. After having admitted 
every thing due to compilation, it is but an inferior 
path, where genius may sometimes dally and take 
amusement, by pulling the flowers which others have 
toiled to rear; but thence it springs with renewed 
ardour, to regain the path which it has for a moment 
deserted, and to tempt afresh the eminence of sei- 
ence. 

J HAVE thus, sir, through your medium, taken 
the liberty to offer a few reflections on a subject, 
which I have no where seen discussed. I should wish 
to see my countrymen rise into a competition as no- 
ble in science as they do in the arts; and that disin- 
genuous methods should not be practised upon the 
publie, to secure that patronage to mere extracts, 
which is alone due to original compositions of merit. 

Yours, &e. 
CRITO. 
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THE AMERICAN INDIANS 
DESCENDED FROM THE ISRAELITES. 


THE following curious and interesting account is 
taken from «The History of the American In- 
dians,” by James Adair, Esq. who was a trader with 
the Indians, and resided among them forty years. 
He sets out with the hypothesis, that the Indians are 
descended from the ancient Israelites, which he pro- 
eeeds to establish by running a parallel between them 
in several instances. To what degree of credit the ar- 
guments are entitled, the reader will judge for him- 
self. 

In proof of the Americans being thus descended, he 
adduces the following arguments :—Their division 
into tribes; their worship of Jehovah ; their notions 
of a theocracy ; their belief in the ministration of an- 
gels; their language and dialects; their manner of 
counting time ; their prophets and high priests ; their 
festivals, fasts, and religious rites ; their daily sacri- 
fice ; their ablutions and anointings ; their laws of un- 
cleanness ; their abstinence from unclean things ; their 
marriages, divorces, and punishment of adultery; 
their several punishments; their cities of refuge; 
their purifications, and ceremonies preparatory ; 
their ornaments ; their manner of curing the sick ; 
their burial of their dead ; their mourning for their 
dead ; their raising seed to a deceased brother; their 
choice of names, adapted to their circumstances and 
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the times ; their own traditions ; the accounts of our 
English writers ; and the testimonies, which the Spa- 
nish and other writers have given concerning the pri- 
mitive inhabitants of Peru and Mexico. 

As the nation hath its particular symbol ; so each 
tribe, the badge from which it is denominated. The 
Sachem of each uribe is a necessary party in convey- 
ances and treaties, to which he affixes the mark of his 
tribe. If we go from nation to nation among them, we 
shall not find one who doth not lineally distinguish 
himself by his respective family. The genealogical 
names, which they assume, are derived either from 
the names of those animals whereof the Cherubim 
are said in revelation to be, compounded, or from 
such creatures as are most familiar to them. The 
Indians, however, bear no religious respect to the 
animals from whence they derive their name: on the 
contrary, they kil them when opportunity serves. 
When we consider that these savages have been 
above twenty centuries without the use of letters to 
earry down their traditions, it cannot reasonably be 
expected, that they should still retain the identical 
names of their primogenial tribes: their main cus- 
toms corresponding with those of the Israelites suf- 
ficiently clears the subject. Besides, as hath been 
hinted, they cail some of their tribes by the names of 
the cherubimical figures that were carried on the four 
principal standards of Israel. 

By a strict permanent divine precept, the He- 
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Jehovah the true and living God, who by the Indians 
is styled Yohewah ; which the 72 interpreters, either 
from ignorance or superstition, have translated Ado- 
nai, the very same as the Greek Kyrios, signifying 
Sir, Lord, or Master, which is commonly applied to 
earthly potentates, without the 1 ust signification or 
relation to that most great and awful name which 
describes the divine essence. 

AGREEABLY to the theocracy or divine govern- 
ment of Israel, the Indians think the Deity to be the 
immediate head of their state—AJl the nations of 
Indians are exceedingly intoxicated with religious 
pride, and have an inexpressible contempt of the 
white people—They used to call us, in their war 
orations, the accursed people: but they flatter them- 
selves with the name of the beloved people: because 
their supposed ancestors, as they affirm, were under 
the immediate government of the Deity, who was 
present with them in a yery peculiar manner, and 
directed them by prophets, while the rest of the 
world were aliens and outlaws to the covenant.— 
When the old Archimagus, or any one of their Ma- 
gi, is persuading the people at their religious solem- 
nities to a strict observance of the old beloved or di- 
vine speech, he always calls them the beloved or holy 
people, agreeably to the Hebrew epithet -Immi (my 
people) during the theocracy of Israel. It is their 
opinion of the theocracy, or that God chose them out 
of all the rest of mankind as his peculiar and beloved 
people, which alike auimates both the white Jew and 
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the red American with that steady hatred against all 
the world except themselves, and renders them hated 








or despised by all. 

TuE Indian language and dialects appear to have 
the very idiom and genius of the Hebrew. ‘Their 
words and sentences are expressive, concise, empha- 
tical, sonorous and bold; and often, both in letters 
and signification, are synonimous with the Hebrew 
language, 

‘THEY count time after the manner of the He- 
brews. They divide the year into spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter. "They number their year from 
any of those four periods, for they have no name for 
a year ; and they subdivide these, and count the year 
by lunar months, like the Israelites who counted by 
moons, as their name sufficiently testifies. ‘The num- 
ber and regular periods of the Indians’ religious 
feasts is a good historical proof, that they counted 
time by, and observed, a weekly sabbath long after 
their arrival on the Ar:erican continent. They began 
the year at the first appearance of the first new moon 
of the vernal equinox, according to the ecclesiastical 
year of Moses. Till the 70 years’ captivity com- 
menced, the Israelites had only numeral names for 
the solar and lunar months, except bib and Etha- 
nim ; the former signifies a green ear of corn; and 
the latter robust or valiant: and by the first name 
the Indians, as an explicative, term their passover, 
which the trading people call the green corn dance, 
{He then gives a specimen of the Hebrew manner of 
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counting, in order to prove its similarity to that of 
the Indians. ] 

In conformity to, or after the manner of the 
Jews, the Indian Americans have their prophets, 
high priests, and others of a religious order. As the 
Jews had a sanctum sanctorum, so have all the In- 
dian nations. ‘There they deposit their consecrated 
vessels—none of the Jaity daring to approach that 

acred place. The Indian tradition says, that their 
forefathers were possessed of an extraordinary divine 
spirit, by which they foretold things future, and con- 
trouled the common course of nature: and this they 
transmitted to their offspring, provided they obeyed 
the sacred laws annexed to it. Ishtoallo is the name 
of all their priestly order ; and their pontifical office 
descends by inheritance to the eldest—there are some 
traces of agreement, though chiefly lost in their pon- 
lifical dress. Before the Indian Archimagus offi- 
ciates in making the supposed holy fire for the year- 
}y atonement of sin, the Sagan clothes him with a 
white ephod, which is a waistcoat without sleeves. 
In resemblance of the Urim and Thummim, the 
American Archimagus wears a breastplate made of 
a white conech-shell, with two holes bored in the 
middle of it, through which he puts the ends of an 
otter-skin strap, and fastens a buck-horn white but- 
ton to the outside of each, as if in imitation of the 
precious stones of the Urim. 


[To be continued. | 
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ON THE 
ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 


THE basis of all language is instinct, reason, 
and reflection. Articulations of the human voice, ex- 
pressing sensations and perceptions, depend for their 
existence on what is felt or perceived. Were mana 
being endowed with neither sensibility nor reason, he 
should have neither emotions nor ideas to communi- 
cate, nor would his sounds be more articulate than 
those of the brute. 

Ir we analyze the operations of instinct and of 
mind, we must be convinced, that the first impulses 
to speech would originate in sensations of pain. To 
relieve his wants, to satiate hunger and thirst, would 
be alike the first objects of man’s labour, and of his 
language. Sounds, scarcely articulate, would consti- 
tute the expression of necessitous feeling. His first 
and most natural language would therefore be ex- 
pressive of instinct and of appetite. This thesis de- 
vives corroboration from the conduct of infants and 
idiots, whose reasoning powers are very inconsidera- 
ble. They, however, experience the impulses of ap- 
petite. They are compelled, by what they feel, to 
adopt certain terms, accompanied with signs and ges- 
tures, toexpress their necessities. Long before the child 
ean utter an alystract proposition, he ean call for an 
apple, or express the pain he may haye received 
from a fall. 
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‘THe language of the passions is also the lan- 
guage of necessity. Next to instinet they begin to 
develop themselves. They are powers formed to ad- 
mit impressions which stimulate to action. They 
operate with force, produce perturbation, and neces- 
sarily communicate their impulses to the organs of 
the body. They express themselves by the motions 
of muscles and sinews, certain intonations of yoice, 
and different attitudes and movements of the exte- 
rior. Let us contemplate a man labouring under 
sensations of anger, sorrow, or joy ; and although he 
may not utter terms descriptive of his situation, we 
receive a perfect impression of it by his countenance 
and attitudes. Anger contracts the muscles, stiffens 
the sinews, braces the nerves, collects the eyebrow, 
rolls the eye, and stamps. gnashes and foams. Joy 
opens the eyes wide, relaxesthe countenance, cloathes 
it with smiles, and produces rapidity of gesture and 
of attitude. Sorrow appears dejected, casts the ex- 
pression of the face downwards, sighs, and avoids 
the social circle. Nor does the display of those pas- 
sions vary with either time or cultivation. They may 
be considerably subdued by the government of reason, 
but when they operate, they have their own signifi- 
eant language, which cannot be mistaken, and which 
no art can conceal. The language of the passions is, 
therefore, as natural to man, as the involuntary 
groans Which accompany pain. It is universal, alike 
understood by all, depends, not upon the laboured 
efiorts of art, but must have its date coeval with the 
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existence of the passions themselves. In a word, it 
is antecedent to the exercise of the powers of reason, 
and to artificial symbols of expression. Henee the 
superior merit of poetry and of eloquence, whose na- 
tive language is that of the passions. 

But however expressive the language of the pas- 
sions may be, it is too contracted for the destination 
of man. It is only adequate to express what falls 
within the province of the passions, and that too only 
when the passions are prominently marked. The 
nice and more delicate shades of feeling cannot be 
pencilled by the attitude of the body, the cast of the 
eye, or the configuration of the countenance. How 
much less would those tongues which so eloquently 
express the feelings, when strongly marked, be capa- 
ble of conveying the silent and involved processes 
of reason and reflection? Yet these are the most no- 
ble and exalted functions of the mind. A language in- 
adequate to express them would be inadequate te 
answer the purposes of man. 

THE same necessity which dictated the language 
of instinct and of passion, would, therefore, impel to 
modulations of sound, which would aid the opera- 
tions of mind, and communicate the result to others. 
The instinet which first operated, and the passion 
which first excited to action, would furnish materials 
for a being endowed with the powers of reason and 
reflection. He would feei an interest in recollecting 
the object which excited pain or contributed to his 
necessities. His recollection would summon up his 
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courage and foresight to prevent a recurrence of 
painful sensations, or provide for their expulsion, 
His attitudes and cries would not express the tree 
from which he first collected fruit, nor the fountain 
which slaked his thirst. Impelled by his necessity, 


he would impose names upon them, which, when | | 


used, would serve to call up the objects to his own 
imagination, or communicate his ideas respecting 
them to his companion. Hence his perceptions come 
to be clothed with terms, which, deposited with his 
recollection in the absence of the objects that first 
excited them, would afford matter for the exercise 
of his rational powers. Thus the analysis of language 
leads us to the powers of the human mind. Every 
philosophical theory of speech must originate with a 
eorrect classification of the human faculties, and 
their proper functions. It ig thus the moral sciences 
pave the way to the study of language and of Belles 
Lettres. 

WHETHER language has originated exclusively 
with man, or is to be aseribed to the Deity, has been 
litigated by philosophers. Some of those, if indeed 
they are deserving of the name, have fancied man, 
in his first stage of being, as distinguished from the 
brutes, by a few degrees of superior perception and 
reason alone. Like the transmigration of Pythagoras, 


they have regarded him passing through gradations, 
from a mushroom springing out of the earth, to a phi- 
losopher skilled in the arts and sciences. Some of the 
ancient philosophers regarded him as a creature 
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springing from the soil by accident, endowed with 
animal life alone, but destined to improvement. 
They have presumed to describe the human race by 
the humiliating phrase, « Mutum et turpe pecus’”— 
a dumb and base species of animals, in their first ori- 
gin incapable of reason, emitting sounds as refrac- 
tory under the laws of speech, as the bellowings of 
the ox. Che charms of poetry gave celebrity to this 
absurd position. Man consented to disgrace his ori- 
gin, either because he could not account for it, or be- 
eause he conceived a pride in comparing his attain- 
ments with the condition of Iris brutish ancestors. 
How far those opinions claim the attention of the 
infidel philosopher, or what demand they may have 
upon his belief, is not for us to determine. We, who 
are instructed in the origin of man, from a higher 
source than human testimony, feel disposed to treat 
theories so preposterous, with ridicule. We are com- 
pelled to admit the belief, that man is a rational be- 
ing, capable of speech. We are scarcely prepared to 
say how far mere philosophy would confirm the doe- 
trine of his divine origin, or infer his capability of 
language: but the more reputable class of philoso 
phers, both ancient and modern, pronounce him di- 
vinely descended, while they disagree respecting 
the origin of arbitrary sounds, as signs of our ideas. 
They reprobate the ignorance which describes our 
race a mutum pecus, yet cannot agree whether 
speech was originally bestowed on man, in the express 


form of language, consisting of terms and proposi- 
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tions, or only a capacity given to the organs of arti- “7 ye 
: culation, which should move in obedience to reason |) fia 
f and to habit. thd 
S| P * e . . . Pen 
' THE latter opinion is by far the most rational. ~~ to 
The powers of reason themselves are given to man 





in the form of a capacity to contemplate, perceive, 








reflect, judge, and infer. With as much propriety Fit 

} might we allege, that our Maker not only gave us [ : the 

/ mental faculties, but that he imprinted on them all > pr 

; i that knowledge, at which they in time arrive ; as that 4 ant 
| he not only endowed with a capacity to form and use [pa 

articulate sounds, but actually left with the organs, F the 

a theory of speech. > th 

. Ir language, in its structure and idiom, be natu- [| co! 

} ral to man, it would become very puzzling toaccount [| ra 

bi for the diversity of language. The language which [| st 

| | all acknowledge to be natural, viz. the language of | th 
\\ the passions, is universal, and understood by all: [| fis 
' and would not the same thing be expected of those [| ¢i 
articulate sounds, if they were in reality equally [| th 
| instinctive ? A Swiss, a German, a Spaniard, anda fF gi 
Frenchman, can converse by attitudes and gestures, | 01 

in such things as fall within the province of the pas- [51 

sions ; but confine them to articulate sounds, and they te 

remain utterly ignorant of each other’s ideas. This [Fo » 

would not be the ease, were the terms of language S Ub 

as natural as the symbols of passion. The unity of pe 

j all languages, in their original structure and parts of — ff hb 

speech, argue the capacity for speech to have formed I 


a part of the original furmation of man, while the di- __ : 
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versity of terms and of idioms constituting the pecu- 
liarities of different tongues, no less demonstrate, 
that the invention of terms of speech is to be ascribed 
to necessity and to reason. 

EveEN should we admit, that the terms and strue- 
ture of language were a divine gift, we would admit 
it only in the view, that these terms were few, and 
the structure simple; that they were a supernatural 
provision, made for the immediate necessities of man ; 
and that even then it is probable the language of thie 
passions would have been sufficient. Certain it is, that 
the structure of ancient languages is more simple, 
than of those of a more modern date. ‘The Hebrew, 
confessedly the most ancient language, has the fewest 
radical terms, and the most simple and natural con- 
struction. Its roots may not amount to more than 
three hundred, while the Arabic, perhaps, exceeds 
five thousand. The symbolic language of the an- 
cients, with their addictedness to allegory, with which 
their writings abound, evince that either the lan- 
guage of the passions is the only natural language, 
or that the first stages of speech must have been very 
simple. It is not improbable a sufficient stock of 
terms may have been communicated to man, to ena- 
ble to designate external objects ; but had they been 
bestowed more copiously, we should not have been 
compelled to have recourse to those terms to express 
his purest and most abstract ideas. These too would 
have had their appropriate terms, and figurative lan- 
guage should not have occupied a place so dispropor- 
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tionably great, in delineating the process of thought. 
Besides, that the rudiments of speech should alone 
be bestowed, while the rational powers and the or- 
gans of speech should be destined to bring these first 
principles to perfection, appears more consonant to 
the analogy of human powers and human improve- 
ment. Reason, reflection, and passion, are implanted 
in the mind, to be developed by cultivation, and why 
not the faculty of speech? I conclude, then, that ei- 
ther the faculty of speech only, or the first rudi- 
ments of language were bestowed originally on man ; 
and that he was designed to give to these powers de- 
velopment, and to improve the rude theory of speech 
into a state of copiousness, energy and harmony, 
capable of expressing not only the more prominent 
functions of mind, but of giving an exact delineation 
to the nicest shades of reasoning, and the most ex- 


guisite touches of pathos and of sentiment. 


In tracing the progress of spoken language, we 
receive no aid from the annals of the ancients. What- 
ever we learn of its structure and improvement, we 
must derive from the fragments we possess of the 
first languages reduced to writing—from an analysis of 
speech, or from analogy. That the first stages of speech 
would be rude and imperfect, is no more than what 
analogy and ancient writings teach us to believe. 
The terms in use were few, and chiefly oceupied in 
describing external objects. The copiousness of a 
language keeps pace with mental improvement. 


Language is, in this view, a true picture of the pro- 
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gress of nations in civilization and refinement. It is 
a faithful limner of the habits, mental improvement, 
and various objects which principally oceupied their 
{ minds. Society, in its first stages, had not made pro- 
gress in the invention of arts, or in extending the cir- 
cle of scientific knowledge. The more subtle proces- 
ses of thought, and deductions of abstracted philoso- 
phy, were wholly unknown. The wandering tribes 
would have their minds chiefly occupied by ideas of 
subsistence and of property. A language calculated 
| to express food, cloathing, lodging, and cattle, in 
which their wealth consisted, would answer almost 
every purpose. heir vocabularies, when reduced to 
writing, must have been very simple, when compared 
with languages where society has underwent an ex- 
tensive improvement. ‘The spoken languages of na- 
tions rude and unskilled in letters, have been actually 
ascertained, by navigators and adventurers, to be 
very limited. ‘The inhabitants of the Sandwich and 
Otaheitean islands discover a great poverty of speech, 
while the few terms they have in use are almost ex- 
clusively confined to sensible objects. In a word, lan- 
guage does not precede thought, but follows it; and 
where there is a poverty of thought, there must be a 
corresponding poverty of speech. 

THe first essays of speech must have been cha- 
racterized by varied and forcible gesture, anda figu- 
rative style. Gesture, which is the language of na- 
ture, must have been practised to aid the efforts of 

art. Nething but necessity could have impelled to 
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the invention of articulate sounds; and while the ex- 
pression of nature would answer the purposes of ne- 
cessity, no further progress would be aimed at in the 
formation of speech. A single term, accompanied 
with suitable tones, attitudes, and expression of coun- 
tenance, would serve to convey the idea with half 
the correctness of a more copious language. Foreign- 
ers, unacquainted with a language, avail themselves 
of this adventitious aid. Their gesticulation is more 
vehement, in proportion as they are pressed with a 
paucity of terms. The vehement and frequent ges- 
tures of the natives of America, have long oceupied 
the attention of scientific travellers. They can con- 
verse with a variety and force, with a fewness of 
terms which surprize the European; but their defi- 
ciency of words is supplied by an extravagant use of 
gesture. Such, it is certain? must have been the 
practice of the Aborigines of the world. Admitting 
the rudiments of speech to have been divinely be- 
stowed, time was required to give them copiousness 
and variety ; and until this should be effected, tone, 
attitude and gesture must have supplied the place of 
a more perfect vocabulary. 

Tart the speech of the ancients abounded with 
figurative language, is evinced by the style of the 
first languages. The oriental style is another name 
for a figurative mode of speech. It has received that 
designation, probably not so much, because it is pe- 


culiar to the eastern nations, as because the first 
inhabitants of the world occupied those regions, 
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and consequently the first languages were spoken 
there. The Hebrew, the most ancient language, is 
the most allegorical. There is a continual allusion, 
particularly in prophetic style, to sensible objects ; 
and whole books, such as the Song of Solomon, are 
composed in a chain of allegorical expression. ‘The 
Asiatic languages are not less exuberant in metaphor. 
What originated in necessity, they have continued in 
choice, and present, in the fragments of their litera- 
ture, a finished picture of figurative writing. 

THE transition, in the formation of speech, must 
have been from sensible objects to intellectual. For 
pure and simple thought, no terms had yet been in- 
vented. Recourse would naturally be had to the 
terms which they knew to express what they felt 
and perceived in their minds. These terms being li- 
terally applicable to sensible objects only, when ap- 
plied to pure ideas, must have passed from their pri- 
mitive meaning. In their first appropriation they 
were literal ; in their second they became metaphor- 
ical. Hence the origin of figurative language, and 
its frequency among the ancients. When in painting 
the operations of mind, unceasing allusions were had 
to those palpable objects with which they were best 
acquainted.—T hus we have traced speech to its basis, 
instinct and reason. We have shewn the faculty of 
speech to be of Divine origin, while its cultivation 
was confided with man; and that, in its first essays, it 
must have been contracted and figurative. 
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ON INTOXICATION. 


TO those who are unacquainted with the momen- 
tary pleasures of vice, it has been frequently a mat- 
ter of surprise, how a reasonable being can indulge 
himself in habitual intoxication. It appears the more 
unaccountable, that every drunkard must be aware 
of the pernicious effects of his beloved vice. Not to 
mention the trite observations, such as, impoverish- 
ing his substance, wasting his constitution, robbing 
his family, degrading himself, &c. it never fails to 
produce immediate effects of pain, thirst, loss of ap- 
petite, aching head, frequently a high state of in- 
flammation, and finally death. With all his bitter 
experience crouding upon his refiection to admo- 
nish him, and certain, if he suffers himself to reflect, 
that numberless painful consequences must follow, 
the habitual drunkard grasps the bottle, and greedily 
gulps the pernicious draught. 

THERE is no Jaw of our constitution which would 
induce us to pursue misery as such. The drunkard 
must experience something, which, without consult- 
ing his reason, his appetite regards as a sufficient 
compensation for all the evils to which his destrue- 
tive habit subjeets him. In ascertaining what that 
is, we find out the latent spur which stimulates to 
the repetition of this vice. 

THERE are not a few who account for drunken- 
ness from a love of company. The habit may indeed 
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partly originate in this, but it is not the principal 
cause. Facts have proven that thousands form an at- 
tachment to spirituous liquors in solitude, and have 
drank to excess for years, no one thinking of affixing 
evena suspicion upon them. A very obvious cause, 
and the only one which will meet every case, is the 
excitement which it produces. The vapours ascend- 
ing to the brain, occasion a temporary elevation, and, 
for a few hours, the drunkard perceives his lowness 
of spirits and distracting cares evanish. A certain 
imaginary greatness is conferred upon him, and he 
rises above himself and all others, in the proportion 
of the rapidity with which the fumes of the liquor 
ascend. Itis then, in obedience to a law of our con- 
stitution which teaches us to avoid pain and to pur- 
sue pleasure, that intoxicating liquors are so. gene- 
rally in demand. It is one of the many instances of 
the depravity of the human heart, which has predo- 
minated over the original laws of our nature, and im- 
pels us in quest of happiness to grasp at objects se 
contemptible as the sickening and brutifying bottle. 
THERE are other lesser causes, which concur 
with the principal one. In this country especially, 
where labour is plied in all its shapes and powers, © 
and much of it accomplished under a scorching sun, 
the false principle has been every where adopted, 
that ardent spirits, in large quantities, are absolute- 
ly requisite to preserve health. Where, in other 
countries, they carry the pitcher of whey or of water 


to the field, we place under the eye of the labourer 
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the poisonous eask. Quantities are consumed, which, F yejs 


were it not for the immediate labour which ensues, 
would immediately produce death. T’o expose the 
opinion which leads to this destructive practice, we 
have only to contemplate a boon of pale, ghastly, 
squeamish and debilitated reapers, returning in the 
evening from the field. 

Bur the consumption of spirituous liquors in this 


country, owes much to the low rate at which they : 


are purchased, when compared with the high price 


of labour. In Ireland, for example, one gallon of spi-f 
rits distilled from malt, costs eight British shillings, f 


near two dollars of our currency, while the price of 


a day’s labour is not more, at an average, than onef 


shilling, which will procure the labourer only one 
English pint. In this country liquor equally good 
ean be purchased at two shillings and nine-pence of 
this currency, about twenty-pence British—while 
the price of labour will average at three quarters of 
a dollar each day, equal to the purchase of two gal- 
lons. The Irish labourer has only one English pint ; 
the American two gallons, for the same quantity of 
Jabour. When, therefore, we connect the low price, 
with the love of company, and the elevation oceasion- 
ed by drinking ardent spirits, we shall have suffi- 
ciently accounted for that attachment to liquor which 
every where develops itself. 

THE consequences resulting from habits of intox- 
ieation, are not, it appears, confined to the unfortu- 
nate families of drunkards, or the Bacchanalian re- 
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vels of the tavern. From a letter, with which I shall 


conclude this paper, we learn, that sacred solitude 
and retired habits, are equally at the mercy of this 
bestial vice. 


Mr. PIonEER, 

I am a clergyman, of rather sequestered habits. 
A sedentary life has so far entrenched upon my so- 
cial dispositions, that unless society produce some- 
thing more than mere chit-chat, I always disrelish 
it. Conscious of my own dispositions, I have made 
every provision for them in my power, and have, 
therefore, ingulphed myself in a state of retirement. 
But, sir, no situation is exempt from pain. ‘The most 
unfrequented recess is not proof against intrusion. 
Scarce a day passes, that I am not assaulted by at 
least a brace of drunkards. These evil spirits seem 
to be under the immediate guidance of a power hos- 
tile to the bliss of solitude. I have just commenced 
my studies for the day, when I hear some horrid foot 
shove along my floor, and box my door for admission. 
I open. In bolts, head foremost, a slavering, stag- 
germg, raving madman! He understands my name 
is Atticus ; he has got something to say; he states 
his case; he wishes my advice—he adjusts himself 
upon his chair, again he attacks—my furniture is 
daubed, my books rudely cuffed about.—He bids me 
adieu ; pulls to the door with the force of a tilt-ham- 
mer—gets half way across the hall—returns and at- 
tacks me afresh.—I grow outrageous—he hopes he 
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has not offended me, begs a thousand pardons—at 
length, after spreading havock and devastation, he 
retires. Those who know the feelings of a student, 
to which you will add, an antipathy which I early 
contracted against drunkenness, can alone conceive 
the state of my feelings at being fooled out of my 
time and temper by such Bedlamites. To what 1 am 
to ascribe this spirited persecution, I am not certain. 
It cannot be occasioned by an offence conceived by 
these persons when they are sober, which they wish 
to resent when they get drunk ; for if I except one 
or two, I have not had the honour of their acquaint- 
ance. It rather appears, from some hints which they 
take occasion to drop during these elevated inter- 
views, it is owing to an impression they have some- 
how received, that I am not to be approached by 
men in their ordinary frame. They paint me as a 
kind of Patagonian, fit only to be attacked by per- 
sons grown gigantic by the bottle. Be so good, sir, 
as to permit me, through your medium, to inform 
these Bacchanalians that they are under a mistake ; 
that such extraordinary preparations are by no means 
necessary, to have an interview with me; and that 
I had rather converse with them, in their ordinary 
jiat method, than enlivened with all the ardour whis- 
key can inspire. I have no inclination to augment the 
quantum of human wretchedness; but I stand on 
self-defence ; and after assuring my jolly neighbours 
that I regard a drunkard obtruding himself upon sa- 
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ered retirement, as guilty of a breach of the peace, 
let them not be surprised, should they be dealt with 


accordingly in future, by 
ATTICUS. 








DESCRIPTION OF 
A PEDANTIC PREACHER. 


IN choosing his subject, he is directed by the ob- 
security of the passage, or its contiguity to some fa- 
vourite hypothesis, or popular controversy. The 
more perplexing the subject, and the greater variety 
of comment it has occasioned, it is the more accept- 
able ; it allows him an opportunity of displaying his 
critical abilities, which he never fails to embrace, by 
annihilating all previous comments, and treating their 
authors as blockheads. ‘This secures to him the 
palm of originality, and impresses a conviction of his 
gigantic powers. If at any time he alights upon a 
plain, animated, glowing passage, its simplicity of 
fends him, and he can do nothing with it until he has 
wrought it up into a dark and thundering hypothesis. 
A stranger to the glowing spirit which it breathes, 
he swells into bombast, and benumbs it by a series of 
frigid observations. ‘This done, he casts the vail of 
mystery over it, to give it a profound appearance, 
and proceeds to discuss it by abstract speculations, 
diversity of opinions, and historical details. He ima- 


gines he has ably and profoundly discussed his sub- 
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ject, when he has unfeelingly thrust upon his audience | 
unnecessary criticism, and a farrago of opinions en- I 
tertained by sectaries long since extinct. 7 
In his discussions he abounds with technical { 
terms, systematic phrases, and scraps of science. If 1 
' flesh, body, blood, or bones, make any part of the | 
r text, his audience are sure to have their ears grated 
f 4 with the harsh terms of physiology and anatomy ; if 
’ . (4 sun, moon, or stars, they must be treated to an illus- 
| tration of the copernican system. If from the sug- ? 
gestion of physical causes and effects, the slightest | 
4 pretext is furnished, out come the laws of gravita- 
' tion, repulsion, and all the mysteries of the Newtoni- 
| i an philosophy. If the Deity be the subject, his dis- 
. y eourse is plentifully interlarded with the phrases a 
} 


priore and a posteriore, and is exclusively eomposed 
_ 
of the customary arguments contained in systems of 
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+} | natural theology. In a word, turn in what direction 
i) he will, or choose what subject he may, he must ap- 
pear astonishingly learned. ‘This he knows he cannot 
do by a clear and pathetic discussion of the gospel. 
He, therefore, selecis his subject, not for the purpose 
of edifying his auditors—that is an object beneath 
him. It would be quite illiterate. He employs the 





sacred passage merely as an apology to secure the 
attention of the people ; and this being accomplished, 
he discards it and his Master together, to make room 
for himself. 
THart the above portrait of a pedant in the pul- 
; pit is not overcharged, will appear from the follow- 
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ing account, which I have from a friend. « I have 
heard,”’ he observes, * a clergyman of no small ecele- 
brity, abuse one of the finest passages of revelation a 
few weeks since. The passage to which I allude, was 
the middle of the thirty-third Psalm, which the con- 
gregation were called upon to sing, as introduc- 
tory to the worship of the day. It is customary with 
ihis gentleman to conduct to the exercise of praise in 
the morning, by some observations on the passage 
selected for this part of the worship. The passage 
being one, which, in my opinion, rather required a 
few pathetic and simple remarks, to awaken the spi- 
rit of devotion, than any laboured exposition, I had 
thought the preacher would proceed accordingly ; 
when, to my astonishment, about an hundred illite- 
vate people were entertained near an hour with an 
account of the phenomena of the creation, upon what 
he called philosophical principles. He proceeded to 
treat of the arrangement of the chaotic mass ; of the 
separation of solids and fluids; talked of the laws 
of hydrostatics ; of the influence of the sun upon the 
waters, by evaporation, which he called pumping ; 
of the atmosphere, which he resolved into oxygen 
and azote, all of which was highly seasoned with 
terms such as cosmogony, geology, mundane system, 
&e. After this stupid gallimaufry, he called upon 
his audience to “praise God with understand- 
ing,” as if he had intended to mock their ignorance. 
I know not that I ever witnessed a scene more con- 
temptible, I would haye said ludicrous, but that it 
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was the place and season of divine worship. I could 
scarcely suppress my resentment, on the indignity 
offered to the sacred passage. I pitied the auditory, 
who, I readily concluded, were in a much worse 
frame for praising God, after this farrago, than 
when they first entered the church. 1 saw, with 
some concern, that the preacher was labouring te 
supplant his Master in the good opinion of the peo- 
ple; that he had damped every feeling of devotion, 
and had, to a great degree, succeeded in securing 
that admiration to his own talents, which he pre- 
tended to direct to the praise of the Eternal.” 

To this description, taken from real life, I shall 
add, that a more absurd spectacle can searcely be 
presented to the discerning mind, than a preacher 
belching forth Latin, Greek, mathematics, metaphy- 
sics, &e. &e. to an illiterate multitude. It is, indeed, 
an exhibition, which excites at once our resentment 
and our pity. We cannot help asking ourselves, does 
this man believe himself to be, in reality, a minister 
of God, and accountable for the use of his office? If 
he does, how has he the audacity to impose his pe- 
dantry upon the church of God, instead of the saiu- 
(ary truths of the gospel? or by what authority does 
he lock up the pearl of great price, in a farrago of 
unintelligible expressions? Their ignorance of the 
tendency of such exhibitions, gives the illiterate an 
imperious claim upon our sympathy. Not aware of 
the injury that has been done them, they compliment 
the preacher with great talents and profound eru- 
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dition. 'T'o persons of discernment, who have learn- 
ed to distinguish between pedantry and learning, 
such a preacher appears contemptible. They cannot 
esteem the person who prostitutes his office so mean- 
ly. They despise that vanity and litileness of mind 
which are gratified by the unmeaning applause of 
the vulgar. hey abhor the impiety which actuates 
aman to raise a trophy of praise for himself, at the 
expence of the most important concerns both of God 
and man. 








BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DR. WATTS. 


WHATEVER peculiarities may distinguish one 
religious denomination from another, all agree in 
professing to revere unaffected piety. With this sen- 
timent in view, I proceed to treat my readers with 
an amiable sketch of the celebrated Dr. Watts, 
taken from Drake’s *«* Biographical Sketches.’’* It 
cannot fail to interest both the literary and religious 
world. 

‘‘Tsaac Watts was born at Southampton, on the 
17th of July, 1674. He was the eldest of nine chil- 
dren, and exhibited, even in his infancy, so much at- 
tachment to books, that when but four years of age, 
he began to acquire the Latin language, of which, 
along with Greek and Hebrew, he shortly afterwards 
obtained a competent knowledge, under the tuition 


* Vol. iii. p. 334—339. 
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of the Rey. Mr. Pinhorn, master of the Free School 
at Southampton. 

HavinG chosen to dissent from the established 
church, he was, in 1690, placed under the care of the 
Rey. Thomas Rowe, who taught an academy in Lon- 
don; and in 1693 he united in communion with the 
congregation of his tutor, a man of great worth, and 
the pastor of a body of Independents. 

On the completion of his academieal studies he 
returned, at the age of twenty, to his father’s house, 
where for two years he exclusively devoted himself 
to a preparation for the awful duties to which he 
was destined. At the close of this period, being in- 
vited by sir John Hartopp to reside with him as 
domestic tutor to his son, he embraced the proposal, 
and during the five years which he-spent under this 
gentleman’s roof, he perfected himself in a critical 
knowledge of the Greek. and Hebrew Scriptures. 

Ir was in the last year of his residence with sir 
John that he undertook the sacred functions of his 
profession, by preaching on his birth-day, 1698, and 
very shortly afterwards he was fixed upon as an as- 
sistant to the Rev. Dr. Chauncey, on whose death, in 
1701-2 he was appointed to fill the pastoral office as 
his successor. | 

SCARCELY, however, had he assumed the charge 
of his flock, before a dangerous illness so completely 
interrupted his duties, that the congregation deemed 


it necessary to provide him with a regular assistant 
in the person of Mr. Samuel Price, whose services 
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commenced in July, 1703. ‘To such a state of debi- 
lity, indeed, was Mr. Watts reduced by this attack, 
that some years elapsed ere he was able to renew 
his former exertions. On the re-establishment of his 
health, however, he again punctually, and with un- 
common assiduity, performed all the duties of his 
station, until, in September, 1712, he was once more 
afflicted with disease ; with a fever so violent, that 
his constitution suffered from it an_irretrievable 
shock ; and, though he survived the period commonly 
assigned to human life, he felt the injuries which it 
had occasioned even to the hour of his death. 

THE calamity, however, was productive of am 
event which made ample compensation for all that he 
had undergone ; his extreme languor and depression, 
eombined with a well-founded admiration of his mo- 
ral character and talents, called forth into active 
exertion the benevolence and friendship of sir Tho- 
mas Abney, who, in a manner which could not be 
resisted, invited him to his house, was indefatigable 
in his endeavours for the restoration of his health, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing him restored to his 
wonted cheerfulness and utility. Under the hospita- 
ble roof of this gentleman and his lady, Dr. Watts 
spent the remainder of his life; for six and thirty 
years he was treated by the members of this family 
with unremitting deference and esteem ; for, though 
sir Thomas lived but eight years to enjoy the socie- 
ty of our worthy divine, equal protection and domes- 
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tic comforts were extended to him by his widow and 
her daughters. 






In October, 1716, four years after the commence- 





ment of his illness, he returned to the duties of his 
ministry, which, during his confinement, had been 
performed by Mr. Price, as joint pastor. In 1728, 
the Universities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen con- 
ferred upon him, without his knowledge, and in the 



































most respectful manner, the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity; an honour which his piety, his learning, and 
philosophy, had long merited. 

Unit the infirmities of old age overtook him, 
Dr. Watts continued, not only to discharge his offt- 
cial functions with exemplary regularity, but to be- 
nefit the public by the productions of his pen; at 
length, increasing weakness compelled him to relin- 
quish both employments ; his resignation as a minis- 
ter, however, was not accepted ; nor would his con- 
gregation, though remunerating another pastor, om’. 
the salary that he had been accustomed to receive. — 

Dr. Warts died under the roof of Lady Abney, 
without pain or struggle, on the 25th of November, 
1748, aged seventy-four. 

In his literary character, Dr. Watts may be con- 
; sidered as a poet, a philosopher, and a theologian. 

In the first of these departments, if he did not attain 
a very high rank, he was, at least, considerably 
above mediocrity ; and his devotional poetry, in par- 
ticular, possesses a sweetness and simplicity, both in 
thought and diction, which deservedly acquired for 
it an established reputation.” 





